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for permanently dealing with the problem. These were 
those of Senator Cummins and Representative Esch. They 
are both sincerely and intelligently prepared measures, both 
of which, and particularly the former, will doubtless serve 
as valuable bases for the ultimate enactment, though we do 
not suppose that either Mr. Cummins or Mr. Esch regards 
his bill as by any means perfect or ready for enactment. 
It is of course highly desirable that the measure shall be 
made, before enactment, as nearly perfect as the most care- 
ful legislative statesmanship can make it, so as to avoid the 
necessity of amendments and those changes which in the 
past have been too numerous and have gravely militated 
against the prosperity of the roads. It would be well, if it 
were possible, to enact the finished measure before January 
1. But it is probably not humanly possible to do so and 
to do justice to the subject. While therefore it is the plain 
duty of both Houses to address themselves promptly, per- 
sistently and expeditiously to the task of framing permanent 
railroad legislation, it is their no less plain duty to provide 
an efficient temporary arrangement, to serve the needs of 
the roads and of the nation until that end can be attained. 
And that is a duty which we confidently expect them wisely 
and generously to fulfill. 



SOME SIGNIFICANT ELECTIONS 

We have heard a great deal in the last year about 
mandates, including some which never were given, and 
about voices of humanity in the air, some of which were and 
still remain very much "in the air" in current colloquial 
meaning of that phrase. It will be profitable now to con- 
sider those demonstrations of popular wishes and will 
which have indisputably been made, and which are so clear 
and emphatic in their purport as to be incapable of being 
otherwise than intentionally misunderstood. A year ago 
there occurred such a demonstration, very remarkable and 
definitive in character, which was still more remarkably 
repudiated, ignored and in effect denied by the very man 
who had invoked it as of supreme importance. It may be 
that there will be an attempt, with incredible foolishness, 
on the part of some similarly to ignore the still more note- 
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worthy demonstrations which have just occurred. But the 
significance of them will not be lost to the discerning minds 
of the masses of the American people. 

First place should doubtless be given to the result of 
the election in Massachusetts which, while technically con- 
fined to that State, was in fact of greater importance to the 
whole nation than some Presidential contests have been. 
The issue in that contest far transcended mere party lines, 
although nominally it was strictly drawn between the two 
parties. It was the issue of law and order against lawless- 
ness and rioting; of authoritative Government against 
Anarchy; in fine, of Americanism against Bolshevism. The 
question before the electors of Massachusetts was, at bottom, 
whether the democratic system of the American Republic 
was to be maintained, or was to be replaced by the Bol- 
shevism of Soviet Russia. It was the first time that that 
issue had been so directly submitted to any considerable 
electorate. 

The scene of the contest was well chosen by the propa- 
gandists of Bolshevism. There was no State in the Union 
whose decision on such a matter would have more moral 
and intellectual weight. For Massachusetts to countenance 
Bolshevism would mean far more than for half a dozen 
western States to do so. Moreover, there seemed to them 
as good a chance to win in Massachusetts as in any other 
State. Few States had so large a proportion of those wage- 
earning citizens whom patronizing propagandists are fond 
of calling the proletariat, and in few had strikes, lockouts 
and other industrial disturbances been more numerous or 
more exacerbated. There seemed, therefore, an excellent 
chance of starting there a formidable class war against the 
existing order. 

We need not here dwell at length upon the result, save 
to recall that it gave an overwhelming popular majority 
against Bolshevism and in favor of Americanism, and 
to point out that this majority was notably strong in the 
great industrial centres among that very "proletariat" which 
had been counted upon to show disaffection toward the 
Government. The result was even more significant than it 
appeared to be in the figures of the polling, because of the 
circumstance already mentioned, that the fight was nom- 
inally conducted on party lines, although in fact many 
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Democrats voted for the Republican candidate, as the Presi- 
dent's prompt note of congratulation suggested. The point 
is that it is inconceivable that among the 317,847 who voted 
for Mr. Coolidge there was a single Bolshevist, while there 
is strong reason to suppose that many, perhaps a majority, 
of those who voted for Mr. Long were at heart opposed 
to Bolshevism. That is because any Republican who had 
become infected with Bolshevism would infallibly have 
repudiated party "regularity" and gone over to the support 
of the candidate who represented Bolshevist policies ; while 
it is so probable as to be practically certain that very many 
Democrats, for the sake of party "regularity," voted their 
party ticket in spite of the Bolshevism with which it was 
hopelessly tainted. If, therefore, the form and name of a 
contest between Republicans and Democrats had been 
dropped, and the fight had been in form and name what it 
was in fact between Americanism and Bolshevism, with all 
voters released from party "regularity," the majority 
against Bolshevism would have been much larger than it 
was. 

But still it was, to drop the negative from Mercutio's 
phrase, as wide as a church door and as deep as a well, and 
it served. What we have said about the supposed avail- 
ability of Massachusetts as a field for Bolshevist success 
suggests that what happened in that State on November 4 
would happen in like circumstances in any State of this 
Union. There is no lack of courtesy or of objective honor 
to Massachusetts in believing that in crushingly defeating 
Bolshevist disloyalty she did not stand solitary and unique, 
but rather that she was a true representative of the whole 
American nation. Mr, Coolidge was exactly right in in- 
terpreting the election as meaning that "Massachusetts is 
American." We shall also be equally right in extending 
that interpretation so as to say, America remains American. 

Such was the popular mandate, such was the purport 
of the very real and audible voices in the air, on the ques- 
tion of American integrity in our most important domestic 
relations. In another important State, presenting in many 
respects a striking contrast to Massachusetts, yet not less 
representative of the whole Republic, there was a scarcely 
less noteworthy manifestation of popular will on what is 
at present the chief issue in our foreign relationships. How- 
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ever much some may affect to deny it, the fact is incontro- 
vertible that the chief issue of the Kentucky election was 
the President's policy in the peace negotiations and espe- 
cially the Covenant of the League of Nations. That was 
explicitly and emphatically put forward by the Democratic 
party. The changes were rung, all through the campaign, 
upon the fact that a vote for the Democratic candidate 
would be a vote to sustain the President and in favor of 
ratifying the Treaty and the Covenant without amendment 
or reservation, and that a vote for the Republican candidate 
would be a vote against the President's peace policy. If 
the Republicans themselves did not proclaim the same fact 
with equal vigor, they at any rate did not deny it, while 
their attitude on that issue had already been made suf- 
ficiently plain in the election of Mr. King Swope to Con- 
gress at a bye-election not many weeks before. 

The result, as interpreted by the ante-election declara- 
tions of the President's own party, was an unmistakable pop- 
ular mandate against the President's Peace and League 
policy. So emphatic was this mandate that Kentucky, for- 
merly reckoned one of the "rock-ribbed" Democratic States 
of the "Solid South," elected for only the third time in its 
history a Republican Governor, by a majority almost iden- 
tical with that which it had given for a Democratic Presi- 
dent three years before. What the result would have been 
if party lines had been ignored and the fight had been in 
the non-partisan issue of American nationality against 
Covenanted denationalization, we can only speculate. What 
is certain is that as truly as Massachusetts spoke out for 
Americanism in domestic affairs, Kentucky spoke for 
Americanism in our relations with all the rest of the world. 
In that, too, we are confident that Kentucky was not unique 
and solitary, but was representative of the American nation. 

Such expressions of the popular will as these are un- 
mistakable in their purport. They are immeasurably more 
significant than the professed interpretations of "voices in 
the air" which may be made by those whose wish is father 
to the thought, or even than the declarations of the partisan 
press. Even the most astute leaders sometimes mistake pub- 
lic sentiment, or delude themselves concerning it, and the 
claims of the press are often exaggerated and are disproved 
by the event. But when men vote they put themselves on 
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record beyond cavil or dispute. They do not vote one way 
and wish or will another. These two were the outstanding 
elections in this "off year" ; the two in which great national 
policies and principles were the issues. New York had 
local issues of great importance; New Jersey went wild 
over the thrashed-out issue of prohibition, and Ohio did the 
same; while Maryland had one of the closest fights on rec- 
ord over questions which concerned her alone. But in Mas- 
sachusetts and Kentucky the issues were the two major 
phases of Americanism against the most dangerous enemies 
it has ever confronted ; and Americanism won. That was 
the fact which invested those contests with supreme signifi- 
cance, and which in their results gave cause for all loyal 
Americans to observe the ensuing Thanksgiving Day with 
more than ordinary fervor and sincerity. As the date on 
which the spirit of America thus strongly and nobly as- 
serted itself in its best estate, November 4, 1919, may here- 
after he remembered with gratitude and with heartening 
inspiration in our national calendar. 



THE ENEMY WITHIN OUR GATES 

The only surprising thing about the revelations of 
" red " Bolshevist and Anarchist plotting at Gary> Cleve- 
land and elsewhere is that anybody should be surprised at 
them. 

"Are we," plaintively inquired Rip van Winkle, " so 
soon forgot? " Can it be that alert, acute Americans have 
so soon forgotten the facts which only a few months ago 
were blazoned to their eyes and thundered in their ears? 

It was only a little while ago that the propagandist 
machinations of Bolshevism were authoritatively made 
known, to America as to all the world. It was made known 
that the Bolshevists of Petrograd were sending agents into 
other lands, both belligerent and neutral, supplied with 
practically unlimited financial means, for the express pur- 
pose of inciting, organizing and promoting revolutionary 
movements. They were especially instructed to operate 
through workingmen and their unions ; to foster discontent 
among them, to dangle before them the bait of Sovietism 
which would mean confiscation of all capital without com- 
pensation, and to incite them to sabotage and strikes. 



